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‘“« At length ‘ our feet stand within thy gates, | plain of Esdraelon to a line drawn between the 
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eo prosperity within thy palaces !’ 
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ness of the streets which descend towards the 
east was greater than I had anticipated. But 
on entering the gates of Jerusalem, apart from 
For “The Friend.” | the overpowering recollections which naturally 








corner of the Mediterranean, or more properly, 
perhaps, it may be regarded as extending as far 
south as the Jebel Araif in the desert, where it 


°- sinks dewn at once to the level of the great 
the vale of Jehoshaph=t, or the Kidron, into} 


which it opens. In the city itself, the steep- | 


western plateau. ‘This tract, which is every 
where not less than from 20 to 25 geographical 
miles in breadth, is, in faet, high uneven table- 
land. It every where forms the precipitous 
western wall of the great valley of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, while towards the west it 


oS 4 ; rush upon the mind, I was in many respects | sinks down by an offset into a range of lower 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount daveillly disappointed. From the Bilatee hills, which lies between it and the great plain 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Evwarb| tong of Chateaubriand and other travellers, I | along the coast of the Mediterranean. The sur- 
Ropinson. had expected to find the houses of the city | face of this upper region is every where rocky, 
Renee Sees gage Ney miserable, the streets filthy, and the population | uneven, and mountainous, and is moreover cut 
“ At 4h. 55’ we came opposite the convent} squalid. Yet the first impression made upon | up by deep valleys which run east or west on 
Mar Elyas, which lies on the brow of a high| my mind was of a different character, nor did I | either side towards the Jordan or the Mediter- 
ridge overlooking Bethlehem. Here we got| afterwards see any reason to doubt the correct-|ranean, From the great plain of Esdraelon 
our first view of a portion of the Holy city—/| ness of this first impression. ‘The houses are |onwards towards the south, the mountainous 
the mosk and other high buildings standing on | in general better built, and the streets cleaner | country rises gradually, forming the tract an- 
Mount Zion without the walls. As we advanced, | than those of Alexandria, Smyrna, or even| ciently known as the mountains of Ephraim 
we had on the right low hills, and on the left} Constantinople. Indeed, of all the oriental| and Judah, until in the vicinity of Hebron it 
the cultivated valley or plain of Rephaim, or the | cities which it was my lot to visit, Jerusalem, | attains an elevation of nearly 3230 feet above 
Giants, with genile hills beyond. The oe after Cairo, is the cleanest and most solidly | the level of the Mediterranean sea, Further 
extends nearly to the city, which, as seen from 
it, appears to be almost Ms the same level. It 


















built. ‘The streets indeed are narrow, and very | north, on a line drawn from the north end of 
was torniinateePby 2 eight rocky ridge, forming 


the brow of the valley of Hinnom. This deep 
and narrow dell, with steep rocky sides, often 
precipitous, here comes down from the north 
from as far as the Yafa gate, and sweeping 
around Mount Zion at almost a right angle, 
descends with great rapidity into the very deep 
valley of Jehoshaphat. ‘The southern side of 
Zion is very steep, though not precipitous, 
while the great depth of the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat struck me with surprise. We crossed 
the valley of Hinnom, opposite the southwest 
corner of Zion, and passed up along the eastern 
side of the valley to the Hebron, or Yafa gate. 
At six o’clock we entered the Holy city, el- 
Kuds, just at the closing of the gates. 

“ My feelings, on approaching Jerusalem, 
were strongly excited. Before us, as we drew 
near, lay Zion, the Mount of Olives, the vales 
of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, and other objects 
of the deepest interest, while, crowning the 
summits of the same ancient hills, was spread 
out the city where God of old had dwelt, and 
where the Saviour of the world had lived and 
taught and died. From the earliest childhood, 
Thad read of and studied the localities of this 
sacred spot; now I beheld them with my own 
eyes, and they all seemed familiar to me, as if 
the realization of a former dream. I seemed 
to be again among cherished scenes of child- 
hood, Jong unvisited, indeed, but distinctly re- 
collected, and it was almost a painful interrup- 
tion, when my companion (who had been here 
before) began to point out and name the various 
objects in view. 


The are of hewn farge, and 
furnished with the small domes upon the roofs, 
which have already been mentioned at Hebron, 
as perhaps peculiar to the district of Judea. 
These domes seem to be not merely for orna- 
ment, but are intended, on account of the scar- 






















ening the otherwise flat roofs. ‘There is usually 
one or more over each room in a house, and 
they serve also to give a greater elevation, and 
an architectural effect to the ceiling of the room, 
which rises within them. The streets and the 
population that, throngs them, may also well 
bear comparison with those of any other orien- 
tal city; although if one seeks here, or else- 
where in the east, for the general cleanliness 
and thrift which characterize many cities of 
Europe and America, he will of course seek in 
vain. 

‘* But the object of my journey to Jerusalem 
was not to inquire into the character of the pre- 
sent population, nor to investigate their politi- 
cal or moral state, except as incidental points. 
My one great object was the city itself, in its 
topographical and historical relations, its site, 
its hills, its dales, its remains of antiquity, the 
traces of its ancient population ; in short, every 
thing connected with it that could have a bear- 
ing upon the illustration of the Scriptures. 

‘* Jerusalem, now called by the Arabs el- 
Kuds, ‘ the Holy,’ and also by Arabian writers 
Beit el-Mukdis, or Beit el-Mukaddas, ‘ the 
sanctuary,’ lies near the summit of a broad 
mountain ridge. This ridge or mountainous 
tract extends, without interruption, from the 











pel paved, like those of all cities in the east. | the Dead sea, towards the true west, the ridge 


has an elevation of only 2700 feet, arid here, 
close upon the water-shed, lies the city of Je- 
rusalem [about half a degree further south than 
the city of Savannah in the U. 8.] 

«* Six or seven miles north and northwest of 
the city is spread out the open plain or basin 


city of timber, to aid in supporting and strength-| round about el-Jib, (Gibeon,) extending also 


towards el-Birah, (Beeroth,) the waters of 
which flow off at its southeast part through the 
deep valley here called by the Arabs Wady 
Beit Hanina; but to which the Monks and tra- 
vellers have usually given the name of the val- 
ley of Turpentine, or of the Terebinth, on the 
mistaken supposition that it is the ancient valley 
of Elah. ‘This great valley passes along in a 
southwest direction an hour or more west of 
Jerusalem, and finally opens out from the moun- 
tains into the western plain. ‘The traveller on 
his way from Ramleh to Jerusalem, descends 
into and crosses this deep valley at the village 
of Kulonieh on its western side. On again 
reaching the high ground off its eastern side, he 
enters upon an open tract, sloping gradually 
downwards towards the east, and sees before 
him, at the distance of about two fhiles, the walls 
and domes of the Holy city, and beyond them 
the higher ridge or summit of the Monnt of 
Olives. The traveller now descends graduall 

towards the city along a broad swell of Fron, 
having at some distance on his left the shallow 
northern part of the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
close at hand, on his right, the basin which 
forms the beginning of the valley of Hinnom. 
Further down, both these valleys become deep, 
narrow, and precipitous. Upon the broad and 
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elevated promontory within the fork of these 
two valleys lies the Holy city. All around are 
higher hills ; on the east the Mount of Olives, 
on the south the hill of Evil Counsel, so called, 
rising directly from the vale of Hinnom; on 
the west the ground rises gently, as above 
described, to the borders of the great Wady; 
while on the north, a bend of the ridge connected 
with the Mount of Olives, bounds the prospect 
at the distance of more than a mile. ‘Towards 
the southwest the view is somewhat more open, 


for here lies the plain of Rephaim, commencing | 
just at the southern brink of the valley of Hin-| 


nom, and stretching off southwest where it runs 
to the western sea. 

“The surface of the elevated promontory 
itself, on which the city stands, slopes some- 
what steeply towards the east, terminating on 
the brink of the valley of Jehoshaphat. From 
the northern part, near the present Damascus 
gate, a depression or shallow Wady runs in a 
southern direction, having on the west the an- 
cient hills of Akra and Zion, and on the east 
the lower ones of Bezetha and Moriah. Be- 
tween the hills of Akra and Zion, another ce- 
pression or shallow wady (still easy to be 
traced) comes down from near the Yafa [Jop- 
pa] gate, and joins the former. It then con- 
tinues obliquely down the slope, but with a 
deeper bed, in a southern direction quite to the 
pool of Siloam and the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
This is the ancient Tyropoeon [valley of 
cheese-makeis}]. West of its lower part, Zion 
rises loftily, lying mostly without the modern 
city, while on the east of the Tyropoeon and 
the valley first mentioned, lie Bezetha, Moriah 
and Ophel, the last a long and comparatively 
narrow ridge also outside of the modern city, 
and terminating in a rocky point over the pool 
of Siloam. ‘These three last hills may strictly 
be taken as only parts of one and the same 
ridge. ‘The breadth of the whole site of Je- 
rusalem, from the brow of the valley of Hin- 
nom, near the Yafa gate, to the brink of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, is about 1020 yards. 

‘‘ The country around is all of limestone for- 
mation, and not particularly fertile. ‘The rocks 
every where come out above the surface, which 
in many parts is also thickly strewed with loose 
stones, and the aspect of the whole region is 
barren and dreary. Yet the olive thrives here 
abundantly, and fields of grain are seen in the 
valleys and level places, but they are less pro- 
ductive than in the region of Hebron and Na- 
bulus. Neither vineyards nor fig-trees flourish 
on the high ground around the city. 

‘One of the first measurements which I took 
in Jerusalem was that of the circumference of 
the walls, This was done with a measuring 
tape of 100 feet, carried by our two servants, 
while I noted down the results.” These gave 
12,978 feet, or 2} miles less 74 yards, as the 
circuit of the present city. 

Robinson was desirous of ascertaining what 
evidences still exist upon the spot of the iden- 
tity of the site of modern Jerusalem with the 
ancient city, and of that of the great mosk of 
Omar, with the location of the old Jewish tem- 
ple. After reviewing the descriptions left by 
Josephus, he proceeds to a minute examination 
of the city walls, part of which also enclose 
the area of the mosk on the south and east. 

‘* The area is an elevated plateau or terrace, 
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neatly in the form of a parallelogram, supported | case required, and hoped that he would soon 


by and within massive walls, built up from the 
valleys or lower ground on all sides, the exter- 
nal height varying of course in various parts, 
according to the nature of the ground, but being 
in general greatest towards the south. ‘The 
area or court within these walls is level, ex- 
hibiting on the north of the mosk, and probably 


| around the same, the surface of the rock levelled 


off by art. ‘The general construction therefore 
of this area does not differ from the ancient 
temple ; but upon measurement, it was apparent 
that its extent is much greater than that assigned 
by Josephus. 

‘‘The southeast corner of the enclosure 
stands directly on the very brink of the steep 
descent, and impends over the valley of Je- 
hoshaphat, which is at this point about 130 feet 
deep, while just north, the ground rises some 
twenty feet more. ‘The brow of the valley also 
advances a little, leaving a narrow strip of level 
ground along the wall, which is occupied by a 
Muslim cemetery. ‘Towards the gate of St. 
Stephen, this level brow widens to about 100 
feet. 

‘* On the northern side the area is skirted for 
nearly half its breadth by the deep pool or 
trench usually called Bethesda, and vaults con- 
nected with it. At the northwest corner stands 
what was formerly the governor’s house, now 
converted into a barrack, and probably occupy- 
ing in part the site of the ancient fortress An- 
tonia. 

‘‘ The western wall is mostly hidden by the 
houses of the city, except near its southern 
end. ‘The wall on the south is the highest of 
all, for here the ground appears originally to 
have sloped down more rapidly from the top of 
Moriah than in any other part; we judged it to 
be in general about sixty feet in height.” 


(To be continued.) 





From Old Humphrey. 
THE UNWELCOME PASSENGER. 


Some years ago, in travelling one evening 
towards London, I happened to be the only 
passenger inside of the mail. ‘There are seasons 
when we would not willingly travel without 
company, but, being at the time in a reflective 
mood, | hoped that no one would disturb me. 
For some miles I had my wish; suddenly, 





relapse into silence, but in this I was quite mis. 
taken. Finding it impossible to evade his con. 
versation, I tried to submit with a good grace, 
and endure patiently what I could not avoid, 
But here it will be well honestly to confess, 
that I thought very little of the farmer, and 
plumed myself highly on my superior know. 
ledge. In short, i felt, in talking to my com. 
panion, like aman who confers a favour by his 
condescension. Such is the weakness, the 
folly, the pride, and the vanity of the human 
heart. 

After speaking of the produce of the ground, 
of cattle, and of the high prices of some things, 
and the low prices of others, my companion 
ran into other topics, and so completely as- 
tonished me by the extent of his practical 
information, that I began to wonder wherever 
and however he had contrived to pick up so 
much knowledge. 

He spoke of the value of human labour as 
compared to machinery, of the population and 
resources of the country, of its mines, its manu- 
factures, and its commerce, of the poor laws, 
of capital, and of the influence of paper money, 
In short, he got so far beyond me, that I felt 
like a school-boy in the presence of his master. 
Yes, the very man whom I had estimated so 
low as to think myself greatly his superior, 
was as a giant on practical subjects, and I as a 
dwarf, 


On inquiry, I ascertained that he was a man 


largely interested in mines, that the workmen 
employed by him amounted to several thou- 
sands, that the advantage of his practical know- 
ledge was songht by his majesty’s ministers, 
and that at the time when he travelled with me, 
he was on his way, with calculations of an 
important nature, to the first lord of the trea- 
sary, the prime minister of England. 

I felt litle in my own eyes. Qh, it does us 
good, when puffed up with an undue notion of 
our own importance, to meet with a reprimand 
like this. It was a rap on the knuckles that I 
shall not soon forget, nor do I think that from 
that time to this I have ever undervalued a man 
on account of his appearance. What my com- 
panion thought of me I cannot tell, but I know 
well what I thought of myself. It was alto- 
gether a humiliating affair, and taught me to 
prize more highly than I did before, the in- 


however, the mail stopped near the gate of a} junction of holy writ, ‘* Mind not high things, 


farm-house, and a man of an unusual size soon 
clambered up the steps into the coach. From 
the glance I had of him, assisted by the bright 
lamp on that side the mail-coach, | concluded, 
at once, that he was some honest farmer, who 
would talk of nothing the whole of the way but 
of turnips, clover-seed, barley, pigs, sheep, and 
cattle. I speak not of these things disparaging- 
ly, they are each and all of them interesting and 
important, but I was no farmer, and besides, 
my head was full of other things. 

To defend myself as well as I could from so 
unwelcome a trespass on my reflections, I 
affected to be sleepy, and leaned back my head 
in the corner of the mail; but my fellow-tra- 
veller was not to be so easily defrauded: of a 
friendly chat; he began at once, just as I had 
anticipated, to speak of the effect of the late 
rain on the turnips. 

To all he oad) I replied yes, or no, as the 


but condescend to men of low estate. Be not 
wise in your own conceits.”” Rom. xii. 16. 





From the same. 
A SKETCH IN A HIGH WIND. 
“ PAITHFUL TO A FAULT.” 


Here am | sitting in my study while the 
wind is blowing a perfect hurricane, and the 
rain descending one minute in a shower, and 
another almost in a torrent. Oh the delight of 
a dry, warm, snug habitation! Seasons such as 
this make us sensible of our comforts, and the 
heart counts over treasures, which, at other 
times, are disregarded. 

What a hubbub and commotion there appears 
to be abroad! The smoke from the houses flies 
swiftly on the wings of the wind, and the cow!s 
at the tops of the chimneys are rapidly turning 
backwards and forwards. The sumach tree 's 
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writhing about, turning up the light underside /raves and the rain pelts against the panes as Many a boat is drifting on the beach bottom 


of its glossy green leaves, and twisting to and 
fro, as if in a state of torment. ‘The variegated 
holly, too short and stiff to wave, trembles as if 
with passion. The lilac bends, backwards and 
forwards, all together. ‘The poplars give way 
to the blast; and the graceful laburnums lash 
each other with their long, slender branches, as 
though maddened with rage. ‘The tall holly- 
hocks are broken short off near the root, and 
the sun-flowers, with all the humiliation of 
faded grandeur, lie prostrate on the ground. 
Shrubs and flowers which lately were watched 
and watered with pleasure, are now destroyed, 
and will soon be forgotten. Even so will it be 
with us also! 


“ The world is gay and fair to us, as now we journey 


on, 

Yet still in little space ‘twill be the same when we 
are gone. 

Some few, perchance, may mourn fer us, but soon 
the transient gloom, 

Like shadows of the summer cloud, shall leave our 
narrow tomb.” 


Well! well! we won’t make ourselves un- 
happy about that. Whether our friends mourn 
for us, or not, if we get safe through the 
‘golden gates,” we shall have right little 
cause for mourning among ourselves. 

The storm continues, and sweeps along the 
turnpike road. Most of the carmen and wagon- 
ers have thrown bags across their shoulders, 
while the manes and tails of their horses are 
ruefully ruffled by the sudden gusts which toss 
them to and fro. There is an old man forced 
along, the loose collar of his blue great coat 
blown up against his hat. ‘There is a young 
one, dressed in white trowsers, that cling to 
his legs as closely as though they had been 
dipped in a tub of water. And yonder isa ser- 
vant girl pulled along by her umbrella, which is 
turned inside out by the blast. 

These unsubjugated winds remind me of the 
lawless and ungovernable passions of the hu- 
man heart. ‘To each of us it may be said, 


“ Thy passions are a numerous crowd ; 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
If they grow mutinous and rave, 
They are thy masters, thou their slave.” 


The stage coaches are whirling by, the horses 
smoking, the coachmen holding down their 
heads, and the passengers wrapped up in great- 
coats, and plaid cloaks, with handkerchiefs 
around their necks, and all their hoisted um- 
brellas turned to the wind. Nay, look yonder! 
the red cloak of the poor old woman flies flut- 
tering like a flag over her head, while the broad 
brimmed hat of her aged companion is scud- 
ding along the turnpike-road full twenty yards 
before him. He cannot run as he did twenty 
summers ago, and if some one does not help 
him in his troubles he will never overtake his 
flying beaver. 

A young man, up to his knees in boots, has 
just run the point of his umbrella against the 
face of a baker with a basket on his back. « It 
is of no use to be in a passion about it, my 
honest friend, for in such a day as this no one 
who meets the wind can see before him.”’ 

There! two tiles from a neighbouring house 
have fallen on the stone steps, and been dashed 
into twenty pieces. What a storm! Every 
window of the house is rattling: the wind 


though they would burst them in upon me 
altogether. 

Doubtless many benefits are conferred upon 
us by a storm, and some of them are these: it 
makes our hearts eloquent with praise to the 
Father of mercies for the common comforts of 
life ; it renders home dearer to us; it disposes 
us to feel for those who have to contend 
with the rude elements, and brings the 
promise to a Christian’s remembrance, * A 
man shall be as a hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest.”’ Isa. xxxii. 2. 

‘* A friend in need,” they say, “is a friend 
indeed,” and certainly that is the case now, for 
as the rain falls, a cloak and a great-coat rise in 
value. Ay! ay! the good folks among the 
straw, under the tarpauiing in the broad-wheel 
wagon yonder, have a snug birth of it. ‘The 
wagoner, on his gray pony, is screening him- 
self behind the wagon, leaving the horses to 
choose their own pace. What a rumbling 
there is in the chimney! The rain appears in- 
clined to abate, but the wind is as boisterous as 
ever. The clouds are flitting along the heavens; 
the garden gate is swinging backwards and for- 
wards; and the leaves of the trees, though 
borne by the blast for a moment in the air, 
soon fall to the ground. ‘ We all do fade asa 
leaf ;’’ let us reflect, then, that each of us 


“ Ts like a passenger below, 
That stays perhaps a night or so; 
But still his native country lies 
Beyond the bound’ry of the skies.” 


Ay! gallop along, my friend, for you seem 
to have had a pretty drenching ! I will be bound 
for it that you are taking a wet skin home with 
you, though you have half a dozen capes to 
your coat. What a day is this for a journey 
on foot or on horseback! How many poor 
miserable beings, half-fed, and half-clothed, are 
enduring the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
while I am under shelter! There goes a drip- 
ping, drowning, draggletailed girl, with her 
splashed white cotton stockings, wretched 
thin-soled shoes, and scanty clothing, without 
cloak or umbrella. I know her, and she is one 
who prefers finery and folly to comfort and 
suitableness in her dress. 

How thankful ought I, and those who have 
the comforts of life, to be! He who has this 
world’s comforts, and feels not for those who 
have them not, is unworthy to possess them ; 
and he who can feel for the wants of others, 
and relieves them not according to his means, 
is equally heartless. Well for us all if we 
could say, in the language of sincere suppli- 
cation, 


“ Teach me to feel another’s woe ; 
To hide the fault I see. 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


This tempestuous storm will scare the birds 
and the beasts. It will injure the fruit, blight 
the flowers, tear up the trees, and devastate the 
erazy habitations of the poor, and thousands 
will gaze on its wide spread desolation with 
confusion and dismay. ‘This is the land-scene, 
what then is the state of things at sea! 


“ Ye gentlemen of England, who sit at home at ease, 
How little do you think upon the dangers of the 
seas |” 
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uppermost; many a barge driven from its 
moorings ; and many a gallant ship, her sails 
close-reefed, with creaking timbers, is lying in 
the trough of the sea, or being tossed up and 
down at the mercy of the winds and waves. 

But let the winds blow over the earth, and 
the storm sweep the surface of the seas, for we 
know that they are the servants, not the mas- 
ters, of the Mighty One: we gaze on the ruin 
they occasion, but we understand not to the full 
the benefits they bestow, otherwise we should 
acknowledge them as a part of His designs, 
‘““who throws his blessings o’er the wide- 
spread world.” Itis His, amid the most fear- 
ful expressions of his power, to mingle the 
influence of his Jove. 


Tis His, oh depths of love prof.und, 
That none but God can know, 

To scatter mercies all arovnd, 
And bless mankind below ! 





(0 ee 
From th: Farmers’ Cabinet. 
FRUIT TREES. 


The season for transplanting fruit trees being 
now near, it behoves those who are not amply 
supplied, both as to quantity and quality, to 
bestir themselves in this important matter, fora 
few weeks’ delay at the proper season of plant- 
ing is the loss of a whole year. Procure an 
assortment of the best apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
quince and peach trees, for it is attended with 
the same trouble and expense to cultivate infe- 
rior fruits, as it is to be furnished with the best 
kinds. 

Be careful in planting to give the trees a fair 
chance for life and health by digging the holes 
in which they are to be set wide and large, so 
that they may be surrounded by loose earth, 
that ean be easily penetrated by the tender 
fibres of the roots which are to convey nour- 
ishment for their sustenance and growth. A 
tree properly planted will grow as much in five 
years as one carelessly and badly set in will in 
ten; and often the chance of survivorship is 
dependent on slight cireumstances. 

An excellent plan for preventing young fruit 
trees from becoming hide-bound and mossy, 
and for promoting their health and growth, is 
to take a bucket of soft soap and to apply it 
with a brush to the stem or trunk from top to 
bottom ; this cleanses the bark, destroys worms 
or the eggs of insects; and the soap becoming 
dissolved by rains, descends to the roots, and 
causes the tree to grow vigorously. A boy 
can make this wholesome application to several 
hundred trees in a few hours. If soft soap 
was applied to peach trees in the early part of 
April, to rersove or destroy any eggs or worms 
that might have been deposited in the autumn, 
and again in the early part of June, when the 
insect is supposed to begin its summer depo- 
sites of eggs, itis believed we should hear less 
of the destruction of peach trees by worms. 
But the application should not be suspended 
for a single season, on the supposition that the 
enemy had relaxed in his hostility. Try it 
this spring, and communicate the result with all 
the circumstances. 

Poma. 
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TORY AT CHATSWORTH. | other's existence plants and animals are, and 


This magnificent structure has been recently | gives us au impressive lesson of the wisdom 


erected under the direction of 





Paxton, the| Which has thus bound the several parts and 


superintendent of the splendid establishment of | Systems of the universe as it were so intimately, 
the Duke of Devonshire. Itis finished except} that not a link of the chain can well be dis- 
as to the gateway leading to it, the cost being | pensed with. 


about $250,000. ‘The length of the building is 
275 feet, width 130 feet, height 65 feet. It is 
of stout glass from the ground and on all its 
surface. A palm tree brought from a distance, 
and beiween thirty and forty feet high, is now 
flourishing in it; it was given to the duke by 
Lord Tankerville, and the :emoval and expense 
of planting it cost upwards of $2000. ‘The 
house is heated by hot water, and the chimneys 
communicating with the furnaces are not seen 
when at the conservatory, the smoke bein 





European Treaty for the Suppression of the 
Slave-trade. 
[From the Globe.) 

The agreement of the five great European 
powers—Great Britain, France, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, and Russia—in a definitive treaty, by 
which each power binds itself to the other 
high contracting parties to aid and assist in 
effectually discouraging and suppressing that 


conveyed by horizontal iron pipes some hun-| Scourge of and scandal to humanity, the slave- 


dred feet distant, and is lost in the forest. A 
piece of rock-work, more than twenty feet 
high, and which is ascended by a flight of stone 
steps, is at one end of the house; it is covered 
by orchideous plants, and from it is a fine view 
of the disposition of the plants which adorn the 
parterre below. There is a gallery quit> round 
the house, and from it, by opening a valve, 
water is thrown quite over the house. The 
house is stocked with most choice exotics from 
all the habitable globe, and it is, in fact, the ne 
plus ultra of conservatories! The mansion of 
the duke—the paintings, furniture, amongst 
which are the coronation chairs from the time 
of the first George; the gateway, and park, 
and water-works are all in keeping with the 
structure spoken of. The grape, peach and 
pine houses (the garden being twelve acres in 
extent) are at a distance from the residence ; and 
in the centre of which is Paxton’s house 
—embracing all that could be desired by any 
private gentleman.— Hort, Mag. 





Royal Victoria Vine.—The following is a 
description of this splendid new variety of the 
black Hamburg, raised at Burscot Park, the 
seat of Pryse Pryse, Esq. M. P. 

This grape is considered by eminent judges 
to be decidedly the finest black grape yet intro- 
duced, combining every admirable characteris- 
tic requisite in grapes. The berries, which are 
of a fine oval shape, measuring from three to 
four inches in circumference, are of an excellent 
flavour ; colour jet black, with a rich bloom ; 
the weight of the bunches from two to three 
pounds. It is a prolific bearer, and well suited 
for early vineries or green-houses, and is admi- 
rable for continuing in good preservation on the 
vine a long time when ripe. Specimens were 


exhibited at Stafford Hall, Chiswick, the last 


year, for which a silver medal was awarded ; 
they have also obtained prizes at the other hor- 
ticultural exhibitions. ‘This grape is now in- 
troduced into this country, and will fruit the 


next year in the grapery of 'T. H. Perkins, of 


Brooklyn.—Hort. Mag. 


A Beautiful Discovery.—The beautiful 
discovery of Dr. Priestly, that plants absorb 
carbonic acid gas, and after assimilating the 
carbon to their own bodies, exhale from the 
leaves the oxygen with which the carbon was 
combined, proves to us how necessary to each 






















trade, is an event in which good men in this 
country, and in all other countries, will rejoice. 

This long-desired event, to which the atten- 
tion of the Jate government was directed with 
undeviating earnestness of desire, and to accom- 
plish which the efforts of negotiation were em- 
ployed for a considerable period, was nearly 
accomplished, when the misunderstanding be- 
tween the British and French cabinets on the 
Eastern question caused an interruption of that 


and oiher pending negotiations, and thus post- 
poned their accomplishment. The present 


ministry has the credit of completing a work 
which was perfected, except the merely formal 
ratification, by their predecessors. 

The signatures of the representatives of the 
five powers, parties to this truly gratifying con- 
federation, were affixed yesterday at the foreign 


office. The slave-trade is at length denounced 


by the entire moral and physical force of Eu- 
rope, as a crime against the law of nations— 
rendering the ships and crews of their respec- 
tive flags, and all their subjects engaged in the 
inhuman traffic, liable to the severe and sum- 
mary treatment which the laws of civilised 


states agree to inflict on pirates; and giving 
extended powers to the “right of search,” in 
order to give the fuller effect to the other pro- 


visions of the treaty. : 

We shall now see whether the flags of Spain 
and Portugal will continue to be employed to 
give a dishonest protection, purchased by a 
regularly graduated system of. per centage 
bribery, to the inhuman monsters of any and 
every nation who, to the disgrace of the Chris- 
tian name, and to the degradation of the human 
form, perpetrate wholesale murders of the worst 
kind, diversified and heightened by every other 
species of crime against the human species, 
while prosecuting this most foul and deeply 
degrading traffic. 

Patriotism, elevated by philanthropy, has at 
length triumphed. The seal is, after long de- 
lays, affixed to the death-warrant of slavery ; 
for, with the now solemnly pledged concen- 
trated energies of Europe to extinguish the 


slave-trade, slavery itself will speedily be abo- 


lished from every civilised state: 





Nor will it be possible for the United States 
of America to resist the moral influence of this 
truly sublime spectacle of united Europe, which, 
by a solemn confederation, engages to vindicate 
the rights of our common nature, against those 
who have insolently violated the sacred ties 
which bind man to man. The fact, by the mild 





but powerful benevolence of its aspect, will 
melt the bonds of slavery in America, or the 
nation which refuses to “let the oppressed go 
free’ will lose her national character, and sink 
in the scale of nations. Nor wili she suffer 
merely in the estimation of other powers. Her 
own security will be endangered by her ob- 
stinacy. ‘The slaves will first pollute the 
streams of social life throughout their several 
ramifications—this, indeed, they are doing with 
fearful effect—they may then, having enfeebled 
their tyrants, break the yoke from off their 
necks, and become in their turn the oppressors, 
if not the executioners, of those to whom they 
were bondsmen. : 
The particulars are thus supplied by the 
Morning Herald :— 
** The right of search, in respect to all ves- 


sels liable to the suspicion of being engaged in 
the slave-trade, is mutually granted by each of 
the Five Powers, parties to this beneficent 


treaty, to all vessels of war bearing the flag of 


any of the five. ‘Thus, the constant existence 
and unremitted activity of the most effective 


naval police that any or all of the Five Powers 


can establish for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, is made part of the public law of Europe. 


*‘ It is agreed, moreover, between the Five 


Powers, that the legal character and denomina- 


tion of the crime of trading in slaves upon the 


sea, and that of co-operating in the traffic by 
the supply of capital or talent in its aid, shall, 
by the law of each of them, be made to assimi- 
late as speedily as possible to those which the 
legislature of Great Britain has imparted to 
these crimes. 


“The British law in respect to the slave- 


trade, embodied in the 3d and 4th of William 
the Fourth, c. 73, is to the effect that any sub- 
ject of her Majesty, or any individual residing 


in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, who 


shall engage in the slave-trade, or in the con- 
veyance of slaves upon the sea, shall be held to 
be guilty of the crime of piracy ; and that any 
one who shall knowingly embark capital, or 
lend other aid of any kind to the traffic, al- 


though not personally engaged in it, shall be 


held to be guilty of felony, and punished ac- 
cordingly : the former crime involving the pun- 


ishment of death on the adjudication of a com- 
petent tribunal of any civilised state ; the latter 
that of transportation on the adjudication of any 


competent British tribunal. 


‘* Such as we have described will henceforth, 
in virtue of this treaty, be the public law of 
Europe. ‘That this law will be rigorously 
carried into execution by a naval police, which 
Great Britain and France have the power and 
the disposition to establish, there can be no 
reasonable doubt.”’ 

— 

We were informed not long since, that in the 
Everglades of Florida there is a distinct forma- 
tion of coral extending for hundreds of miles at 
various depths under the water’s surface, 
which can always be reached by thrusting 4 
pole through the mud and water. Sometimes 
this formation of carbonate of lime, approaches 
very near the surface of the water and gives 
forth a ringing sound on being struck. It isa 
fact probably not dreamed of in the philosophy 
of geologists, that such a formation was to be 
found in the Everglades of Florida.— Sav. Rep. 
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Extracts from the letters of Lydia Lancaster, 
a minister of the gospel in the Society o 
Friends, who departed this life in 1761, 
aged 77 years. (See Testimony respecting 
her in ** The Friend’ of last week.) 


A paper written by Lydia Lancaster,—no date. 


“To help the memory of my relations 
when I am dead and gone, I think fit to put to 
writing a few things ;—I was born at Graith- 
waite, in the upper end of Lancashire, in the 
year 1684; aan came forth in the public 
ministry in 1708; I cannot well avoid giving 
a short hint of the Lord’s dealings with me 
from my youth, and some of my passages 
under his hand. I was from my infancy drawn 
to have thoughts of God, more than is com- 
mon, and to pray much to him, even from my 
cradle, till about seven years of age, when I 
was more than usually reached in a meeting, 
at a time when we were visited by a Friend 
from a distance, who was speaking, and the 
mighty power of God operated, and shook my 
whole body, with many tears flowing from my 
eyes, to the great admiration of the Friend and 
others of the meeting. After this I was much 
drawn into solitude, and often to retire from 
company ; though sometimes I was tempted to 
be wild, and would company myself with the 
servants, and learn some of their words ; but it 
held not long till I lay down in great sorrow. 
On this wise I continued until I was about 
fourteen years of age, when in a meeting I was 
brought under such a weighty exercise, that it 
appeared as if I should say something, but I 
withstood it; and as it went off, it seemed as if 
the very hairs of my head stood up. and I was 
blind, though my eyes were open, but I knew 
no body. I got home, and from that time till 
I was twenty-four years old, which was about 
ten years, it is not in my power, or of any 
language, to set forth what my soul passed 
through, under the various dispensations of 
Providence, and which sufferings I brought 
upon myself by my exceeding unwillingness 
to be what I should be. My covenant making 
and covenant breaking. Oh! my unfaithful- 
ness and instability made me have a long howl- 
ing wilderness, and it was very admirable, and 
ever to be humbly considered, the long suffer- 
ing of God in not casting me off in all this time, 
or in these many provocations. Howbeit, at 
last it was said to me, as if it had been spoken 
with a voice, that if I did not give up soon, the 
Lord would cease striving with me, and choose 
one that would be more faithful, and I should 
be left in utter darkness; these words, with 
the horrible sense attending them, did give me 
such a rouse, that soon after my mouth was 
opened. And having lost so much time in my 
ten years’ disobedience, and also being warned 
of God to run my race with all diligence and 
speed, I failed not to follow the Divine com- 
mand, which was sometimes pretty trying, not 
having such care taken at home in my absence 
as might have been desired ; however, the less 
was to give way to the greater,—it was all got 
over, and I got peace, which now in my old 
age increaseth till it sometimes flows like a 
river.” 


—— 
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LETTERS. 


that He will fit us for every trial and work, and 


To her mother, D. R., before she embarked for Ame. | bring us to rejoice upon the banks of salvation, 


riea, where, in company with her sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth Rawlinson, she visited the meetings of 
Friends. 


Lonpon, 19th of 5th Month, 1718. 
Dear Mother,—I now send thee my fare- 


well, not intending to write again while in| 


England. ‘This may inform thee that, through 


mercy, I with sister am well in health, as I | 


hope and desire it may find thee. I have great 
cause to believe that the Lord will bless and 
prosper me in this journey, for he hath favoured 
me with many open and precious times since I 
came to this city, even to my great satisfaction, 
if I should never come here again. The Lord 
has fully pleaded my cause, and cleared my 
way through all obstructions, and friends and 
relations here were never so united to me, nor 
ever so subjected by Truth that I know of, I 
never before did so much reign with the seed 
over all the powers of darkness, as it hath 
pleased my gracious God at this time to favour 
me, which I am humbly thankful for; though 
my spirit hath been deeply bowed and baptized 
in secret, yet in every needful time God hath 
wonderfully appeared for my help and deliver- 
ance. Oh! blessed be his name on high, for 
it is full of power, and for ever to be trusted 
in!—Thy and my husband’s acceptable lines 
are a great comfort to me, for I feared I should 
have had no more: to hear of your health be- 
ing continued, and satisfaction every way, is 
no small joy to my soul always, and now in 
an especial manner, because it is likely to be 
the last account for a season. It is as a reviving 
cordial to my low spirits, that are made so at 
this time by reason of parting with dear W. 
Wewberry, who is this day embarked for Hol- 
land in the service of Truth. We were dearly 
united by and in the Truth, but hoping our 
stay after him in this place is near over, makes 
it more easy, yet our spirits groan to be gone. 
Our ship goes down to Gravesend to-day, and 
we hope to follow in about two or three days. 
We are designed for a monthly meeting at 
Winchmoor Hill to-morrow, having been over 
and over at most of the meetings in the city, 
and four first days at Grace-church street in 
the morning, so that I am clear, yea, fully 
clear, and can freely leave them: there was a 
time that my spirit was deeply engaged in this 
city, and, as thou wisely observes, I believe the 
time we have spent need never to be repented 
of. The meetings are exceedingly crowded, 
which gives us the better opportunity to clear 
ourselves; my sister hath good service and is 
generally accepted and beloved, she is very in- 
nocent and good humoured, and never grudges 
my happiness: 1 never had a companion so 
suitable and every way acceptable ;—she is a 
choice lamb, one of Christ’s dear sheep, and I 
believe there never will be any thing between 
us but entire and endeared affection. We are 
now for a time to be as it were separated, and 
cut off from all acquaintance and kindred, and 
had need to be one in heart, as true yoke-fel- 
lows and labourers together in the ’s work. 
And though we be absent in body, yet I know 
we shall be present in spirit, in that holy life 
and love which flows over sea and land, and 
through the wilderness countries whither we 
are going; my faith is fixed in Israel’s Rock, 





as our eye is single to his glory and honour, 
which alone we have in view. Dear mother, 
my heart is open and full, how shall I do to 
wind up and take my leave of thee, my dearest 
joy and comfort of all visibles, with whom my 
life is bound up, and our lives together in 
Christ; we cannot part but by his help, and in 
him we shall live together, and I fully believe 
that in the joy of the Holy Ghost we shall 
embrace each. other again! So in the comfort 
of his love I am enabled to conclude this letter, 
though not without tears, and bid thee most 
dearly farewell, remaining thy bosom child till 
death, 
Lypia Lancaster. 


To Gilbert Thompson. 
Cortuovss, 29th of 10th Month, 1729. 

Endeared Friend and Kinsman,—Often art 
thou present with me in spirit, strong cries 
also in a spring of Divine love filling my heart 
on thy account, that the merciful visitation 
from on high may still be continued and in- 
creased thee-ward, to the making of thee both 
fit and compliable, to answer such love as hath 
been and is bestowed on thee, for a good end 
no doubt, and which I have no fear that thou 
art unmindful of. I believe thou often hast 
low thoughts of thyself, yet a high esteem for 
Truth and the walkers therein. It is such as 
these who come to be exalted in time, even 
the lowlies, who are ready to say, ‘* Who is so 
unworthy, who so unfit as 1? I love the Truth, 
but alas! I can do nothing to promote it!’ It 
is those who cannot, and dare not do of them- 
selves, that the Holy One will make use of, to 
do by and to do for, as seemeth good in his 
sight. ‘The whole building or work is his, 
there is no tool to be lifted up upon it, but his 
own hand is to do it both immediately and in- 
strumentally, and when that instrument knows 
and keeps its place, in lying by and keeping 
still till he take it in hand, and then mind the 
turning.of his hand, the motions of his Spirit, 
in beginning, and in going on, and in leaving 
off, then his wisdom and glory are the most 
manifest, and that servant lies down in most 
safety and peace. It is good for the servant to 
be one with his Master’s mind, to have no 
will, or at least not to suffer any will to act in 
him, but what agrees in pure obedience with 
the rq@puirings of the great Lord, who, in all 
things, is worthy to be served and followed to 
the end. Oh! then consider the early visita- 
tions thou hast been favoured with,—the melt- 
ing, bowing times thou hast had; it makes me 
remember my own going on, because that was 
the way and manner I was followed when 
very young. And blessed be the Author there- 
of, I hope I may say it hath not been in vain, 
if I hold but fast the faith firm unto the end, 
which is a shield as needful for me now as 
ever in all my life, for it is a troublesome sort 
of a disturbed passage that I have to tread in 
this pilgrimage of tears, yet often sweetened by 
the enjoyment of Divine favour. The last time 
I heard of thee it was a time of great weakness 
with thee, which took deep hold of my mind, 
and thankful to Providence I am for thy re- 
covery, hoping thou wilt make a good use of 
it, and mind thy day’s work while the day 
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lasteth, that it may be well with thee when it | faith which can remove mountains, enable us to|in the day and hour of the tempter we would 
is over. ‘Thou knowest the harvest is great, | Say, as he said formerly, ** Get thee behind|even preach in the Lord’s name ; but we will 
and the faithful labourers in many places are | me, Satan.”’ live for ourselves. Under this delusion the 
too few. It is our duty both to pray andto be| Seeing then we are encompassed by so|food that is given for our nourishment, we 
engaged in our own particulars for the work | many infirmities, how careful should we be|may scatter to others; we may proclaim to 
going on, which is begun in the earth, many | not to aid the enemy’s work, by building one} our neighbours what is revealed for ourselves ; 
of our worthy fathers being gone to their rest | another up short of the true mark. How | with the rod that is given for our sins we may 
from their labours, and we, who remain in | many have thus been lifted off their feet by the | become chastisers of others ; we may speuk of 
their places, are passing on after them toward | current of flauery, lost their foothold on the |uncleanness fiom the mire of pollution, and 
eternity: Oh! let us be faithful to death, that} Rock, and at last miserably perished where | descant on our associates’ rags, when the eye 
we may have a crown of life with them here-| there were none to save! Some whose eyes | of the Searcher beholds us naked. 
after. Dear Gilbert, my heart is replenished | had been anointed so far as to see ‘men as| How unhappy would it be, if those who 
with love to thee, yet I must conclude, desiring | trees walking,” have been plunged into utter| have been signally useful, even waymarks to 
my love to thy mother and sisters, &c. May | darkness, by the persuasion of others, that their| others, who have preached to the people in 
be, we shall see each other at our spring meet- | vision was clearer, and their view bounded) life, and vocally also, should trust to things 
ing, meanwhile let us be true in our desires for |only by a horizon whose circle was far greater 
each other, and for the Israel and heritage of | than that of their fellows, Elias Hicks, when | lamentable cases of this kind have been in all 
God every where, that ‘ruth may increase, he ceased to regard the limitations of Truth,|ages of the Christian Church, and for our 
and cover the earth in a more general way to | was induced to believe, that he saw a century | warning are to be remembered. ‘ Demas 
his praise, and the comfort of all his mourners, further than his cotemporaries, and the way-|hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
that they may put on the garments of praise, | marks given to the humble Christian traveller} world.”” ‘Go ye not after them.” 
instead of the spirit of heaviness,—so wisheth, | were disdained by him. Unhappy man! be-| ‘Those whose times are “ always ready,” are 
so prayeth, thy firm friend and true lover in | cause he had thrown himself beyond the hedge | not of the true prophets’ line. ‘While I was 
the covenant of endless life, | of the Society, he fallaciously imagined that he | musing the fire burned, éhen spake 1 with my 
L. Lancaster. | had enlarged its borders. ‘ He that breaketh|tongue.” A light and wordy ministry cannot 
nt a hedge a serpent shall bite him.” thrive, where there is a deep indwelling in the 
To E. R. | Another, still more recent, having many | congregation. When there is a tuning aside in 
Corruovse, 6th of 11th Month, 1740. similar points of character, has, with greater | the people, and refusing to hear the solemn truths 
Dear Sister,—I suppose this will find thee | rapidity, fallen. With strong natural oratorical | of the gospel, the mouths of the rightly anoint- 
at Lancaster, and having so good an oppor- | powers, with keen and searching weapons of|ed ministers may be closed, and the language 
tunity I could not well omit saluting thee by a| disputation, in a time of deep treading down, | go forth, ‘my spirit shall not always strive 
few lines, desiring they may find thee in health he was put forward in Saul’s armour, urged on | wit!: man ;’’ * let Ephraim alone, he has joined 
and comfort, that thy mind may be borne up | by headlong zeal and native impetuosity ; and | himself to idols.”’ ‘Then a wordy ministry 
above the many fears and sorrows which thou | when the foe was driven back, he vain-glorious- | may spring up, for there will be a light and 
meets with. My love in Christ often flows | ly imagined, that with the might of his arm he superficial soil to which it is indigenous. 
towards thee and thine in much well-wishing, had gained the victory. He had been buoyed} How far are we individually contributing to 
believing thou wilt get safe and well to thy | Up with men’s praises, and rode upon their un-/| this result? Where are our thoughts when we 
journey’s end, and desiring that the same | stable surface as upon billows, till intoxicated | assemble with the congregation? Are they in 
Divine hand which did reach and visit us in| by his station, he furgot what he was. ‘The | the counting-house—in the workshop—in the 
our young years, may take hold of the rising | Weapons wherewith he formerly fought for|field—in the barn—in our culinary and do- 
generation, and that they may come under the | rruth, he turned against its cause; but, they|mestic avocations—are we on the wings of 
power and government thereof, so as to be | became inefficient in his hands—as they have fancy flying to the uttermost parts of the 


past, and become themselves castaways. Yet 











We may say, by way of encouragement, we |down—and he fell, a mournful warning to 


we dead weights to the congregation. ‘Thus 


| 
serviceable in the church when we are gone.|in the hands of every apostate from Keith |earth Then are we with our idols; then are 


have served a good Master who has taken care 


| friends and foes—shall the contradiction be re-| it is that there are sometimes scarce enough 


of us every way; though he has tried us many | corded?’—a victim to religious ambition ; a/living to bury the dead. 
ways, yet he has not forsaken or cast us off, | feeling which cannot be till the religion of the 


but borne with us when weak, and ready to | blessed Saviour is cast out, and the Pattern of 


faint and fall; then he has stayed for us to 
come up, and reached out his hand, to help us 
over one thing and another thing. Oh! blessed 
for ever be his worthy name, may our souls 


humility forgotten. 
Self-estimation is a noxious weed, that must 





| grace, of the Lord’s right-hand planting, can 


say! Dear sister, though my heart fills, yet 1| grow. Self-estimation and pride are the same. 


must conclude, and remain thy affe@ionate 
sister. L. L. 


(To be continued.) 





——_— 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
MUSINGS. 


The unwearied enemy of man’s happiness 
has multitudinous snares, suited to every shade 
in our constitutional complexion, and varying 
with the * sin that doth most easily beset us.”’ 
As we progress in life, the temptations of child- 
hood are changed for those of youth ; the baits 
for manhood and mature age follow; and 
“earth, earth, earth,” the allurement of old 
age, succeeds, The malignity and artifice of 
the destroyer cease not even at ‘ three score 
years and ten.”” Who then is sufficient for 
these things? ‘The Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
ean alone cast out the beguiler, and in that 


Self-activity is of the same root. Some of us 
are willing to do, do, do; anything but suffer 
in patience and silence the trial of our actions. 
It is hard work for unsubjected human nature, 
quietly to behold every deed brought forth ; 


even the hidden workings in the ** chamber of 


imagery,” in the light made manifest; the 
secrets of the heart laid bare; our impurities 
discovered ; long-forgotten sins brought into 
view ; all that human contrivance had covered 
from fellow mutability, made glaringly visible ; 
and knowing full well, that He from whom 
nothing can be hid, is calling things that we 
fondly hoped “were not,” into being, and 
passing tiem in distinct vividness before the 
mind! Unless grace subject us, how would 
we fly from this judgment into creaturely ac- 
tivity, and pay off our debts of mercy in our 
own coin. We would run of Christ’s errands ; 
we would, we think, be willing to die for him ; 


What kind of examples do we afford to the 
|world? Are we saying in life and conduct, 
come follow us as we are endeavouring to fol- 
low Christ? Do our habiliments and the fur- 





be cut down and rooted out, before the plant of|niture of our houses become our profession ? 


Are we anxious to keep the world under our 
feet, that‘there may be nothing betwixt us and 
heaven? Or have we household idols—things 
to which our hearts are drawn unlawfully ? 
Can we ahswer the query, ‘‘ lovest thou me 
more than these ?’”’——Put then these hindering 
things aside ; and let the object of thy love be 
continually before thee, engraved as upon the 
palms of thy hands. 


Epistles of Counsel and Exhortation. 
The above is the title to part third of Letters 
&c. of Early Friends, edited by A. R. Barclay. 


We shall proceed to insert a portion of them 
as we have space at our disposal. 


Ricnarp Farnswortu TO FRIENDS. 


From Balby, December (or 10th mo.) 2nd, 
; [12th month | 1652. 


All Friends in the Truth of God, be faithful 
in what you know ; and wait upon the Lord 
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for the making out of himself to you. Ni lect 
not meeting together, and stirring up that which 
is pure one in another. Live not in words, but 
mind the power of words: for words that pro- 
ceed out of a vain, light mind, destroy the 
simple, and draw your minds out above the 
cross, to live in words;—and ye will form 
something in your minds to rest in, and so the 
fleshly mind will be kept alive :—but keep in 
the cross. The power is the cross to the carnal 
part in all; and words that come from the life 
will go to the life, and raise up that which is 
pure in one another; and so you will have 
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with his love and power.—Stand in his coun- 
sel, and it will discover all the consultations of 
the enemy ; and [ will} scatter all imaginations, 
and will not suffer them to take place in thee, 
being but obedient to Him. Love not the 
world, but mind that which would draw thee 
to live in the pure obedience of Him who is | 
pure: and standing in the pure fear, it will | 
take away all slavish fears, and it wee nat 
suffer thee to conform to the world in anything ; | 
but thou wilt be preserved in obedience to the 
Lord, in what he doth require: for the fear of 
the Lord keepeth the heart clean; and it will | 








unity with that which is pure in one another. keep thee clean, and 7 © oe - a 
ea re bye nh eebald tr ecoe tae libert o snesiwith Wbtiat ‘hath ool thee thee, 
cin hen ; ond stinligg in the cuanil of | and it will keep thee from the entanglements of 
the Lord, it will cross and crucify that which | the world; = thy ee ae oe 
would consult with human wisdom and reason. | standing in the counsel of the Lord, who is the 
So you will be brought into a discerning, to| mighty counsellor, 1 ee ee 
savour truth from error, both in yourselves, | peace ; who will lead t ee < em : es | 
and also moe meerrnreens to ae every oa everlasting antes aes me - 
sw é arise. | t is peace ant , rest, g ° 
By ation ih the contol ho hea al jatlila faves ive thyself up wholly to 
keeping in th ss, the old man will be| the Lord, who will preserve thee in faithfulness 
sengiit to julgutste Geliys.anih hich is| and purity ;—and the everlasting Lord God 
brought to judgment daily ; and that which is} and purity ;—an ~ g : a 
earthly, carnal, and — will be ee aoe a thee ers oh ta eae 
i ; vil , in the power of his ’ 
aliens pea psn: - ica ae the mbar his ‘Truth, perfect in his will; that 
Lord alone may be glorified by every one of| ye may grow from strength to strength, and be 
you. established in the everlasting Truth :—and that 
Take heed of sitting down to rest in any | He alone may be glorified, who is Lord of 
gift; but press forward in the strait way, and | lords, and King of ae = = glory 
lay aside every weight and burden. Cast off| and honour, and praise, and thanks, for ever 
that which presseth down, and let patience pos- | and ever! Amen, : . 
sess your souls ; endure to the end the working} I received thy letter, which did much re- 
out of the corrupt nature, and wait for the pu-! joice me.—When thy letter, with James and 
rification of the Lord, who will try you so as | George, came, I was then gone reed bem 
by fire. Think it not strange concerning the | byshire—where I met with a gathered church, 
fiery trial [by which] the Lord will try you|I have been in much service since I came from 
sei wanie,peotiows, Gah oF gale Wane lggaen, vibe hoor ace goon opgechton wal pet 
0 ecious than o - 
Sheth, vig ; : sodenlain here away : but all is at a stand; the 
Farewell, dear Friends ; and the God of love | enemy is much in silence; and the Lord car- 
and power keep you all in the power of his| ries on his own work, much to his own praise : 
love, and in the power of his Truth, faithful-|to Him alone be glory, and honour, for ever 
ness to Him alone,—that He may be glorified; | and ever! 
to whom all honour and glory and dominion, My dear love in = Lord apy — . 
= and thanks belong, for ever and ever! — oe coon octet Ae >, Tk 
Amen. i ’ 
Yours in the unity of the Spirit, of God: and the Lord cause them all to grow 
Richard Farnsworth. [up into the Truth, that He may be exalted 
[From the Original apparently. ] amongst you all, Ah! my dear hearts, — 
_ [The following valuable letter is the more | the pee and oe tS oe 
cay peat to aaa Fel ( he be ia nd Go eveibting love and power of the Lord 
eatly period to Margaret Fell (who became so} asting ver 
conspicuous, as a nursing mother in the church,) | keep you all in oe to = — 1 
within about six months after George Fox’s|know. Keep in the cross, . oy bi 
first visit at Swarthmore ; when she, her chil- ag ;—the = we ee agile os 
the cross dally ; ml y 
wae eS ee ee which crosseth oon own wills, and it will 
bring every idle word, thought and deed to 
judgment in you; and so the old man will be 
Balbie, (Yorkshire,) December 12th, crucified, with the affections and lusts thereof ; 
[12th mo.] 1652. | and you shall find the Lord to sit as a refiner, 
Dear Sister,—Mind to stand in the counsel | to judge out all the old leaven, the old nature, 
of the Lord, which will keep down every thing/and so the new man will be raised up ;—and 
that would be exalted;—and will not suffer! Christ the power of God C will} rule and reign 
thee to conform to any thing but that which is| in righteousness in you, who is the King of 
pure.—O! be faithful, be faithful, in what thou | saints: to Him alone be all praise and thanks 
knowest; and stand perfect in the will of the| for evermore! Amen. 
Lord: and the Lord will keep thee in his own 
power to Himself, and arm thee every way | (From the Original apparently.) 
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Ricuarp FARNsSWoRTH TO F RIENDs. 


Warmsworth, 18th of %th Month, 
[9th mo.) 1657. 


DeaRLY BELOVED IN THE Lorp!—All he 
watchful and faithful against the enemy and 
adversary of your souls; that you may stand, 
when you are tried. ‘The Lord.will try you, 
like gold seven times purified; and as you 
have had experience of God’s love to you, and 


| care over you, when formerly you have been 


proved,—know assuredly that He is the same; 
and mind that you be so to Him, still loving 
and faithful to Him and his ‘Truth, all you that 
in any measure have borne testimony to his 
name. ‘Take heed of coldness, deadness, and 
formality, that it get npt entertainment amongst 
you; lest thereby the enemy beguile you, and 
you lose your reward. Therefore mind the 
movings and stirrings of that of God in you; 
that ye may move and stir in it in the behalf of 
His name. 

Stand not to consult with the wicked one; 
but keep close, in the spirit of your minds, to 
the measure of the light and Spirit of God 
manifested in you, rightly to inform and guide 
your understanding ; that none of you may join 
with that which would draw you back, lest the 
Lord’s soul cease to delight in you. For so 
long as ye do well, ye are the children of Abra- 
ham the father of the faithful: but if any of 
you depart into the evil, he owns you not then, 
no more than Christ did such, as said they 
were of Abraham whilst they were evil doers ; 
who also told them, that if they were of Abra- 
ham, they would do the works of Abraham ; 
but they did not his works, and therefore they 
were known to be none of the true faithful 
Abrahamites.—Tuke heed that none of you 
give Him just cause to depart from you, and 
leave you to yourselves. He can and doth 
wait to be gracious, and is ready to do good, 
to those that truly and constantly wait and at- 
tend upon him. Such are ever ready to speak 
well of Him, to the praise of His name: but 
the disobedient, obstinate, slothful, and care- 
less, they judge hardly of Him. Take heed 
that none such be amongst you; for they will 
upon trials, be ready to join with the enemy, 
and start aside to the rejoicing of the wicked, 
and to the dishonour of the seed ; though they 
may profess the Truth for a time. 

Take heed of watching with an evil eye, 
and for seeking occasion one against another to 
break the true unity. Such break their soul’s 
peace, and their troubles will increase upon 
them: but they that watch one over another, 
in the fear of the Lord, for good to edification, 
and to mind the increase of love and preserva- 
tion of the true unity, their peace and joy in 
the Lord will increase, and they are, and shall 
for ever be, blessed. 


R. F—~—. 


Frozen Potatoes.—Potatoes that are frozen, 
if taken in that state and immersed immediately 
in boiling water, will be found as good and 
palatable as if untouched by frost. It is not 
the operation of freezing that deteriorates the 
potato, but the gradual thawing to which they 
are subsequently exposed. 
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The Importance of Punctuality. 


Method is the very soul of business ;—there is no sys- 
tem without punctuality. 

Punctuality is most important; it facilitates 
business,—cont:ibutes to discipline,—-promotes 
peace, equanimity of temper, and good feel- 
ing amongst the officers of an establishment. 
Serenity of mind and self-possession are other 
advantages of punctuality. A man of disor- 
derly habits is never punctual, he never has 
time to speak to any one, because he has some- 
thing else to do; or he is going elsewhere; and 
when he gets there, he is too late, or he must 
hurry away to another engagement, before he 
can finish what he is about. Punctuality gives 
weight to character. When a man is known 
to be punctual, it generates punctuality in 
others, for, like other virtues, it propagates it- 
self. Subordinate officers must be punctual, if 
their principals are so. Appointments become 
debts: No man has a right to waste the time 
o! another, still less that of his employers. A 
man who has little to do, has seldom time to 
do any thing, but punctuality begtts time to do 
more. Leave not until to-morrow, what may 
be done at the time, as, fo-morrow never 
cones. -Arrears of business, as well as delays, 
are dangerous: a minute idly lost, or unprofit- 
ably spent, can never be recovered. 
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and Blond species; they were in the highest 
perfection, and full of fine juice. The mode 
of preserving them is extremely simple, not- 
withstanding the mystery on this subject to 
which some pretend. It is thus:—a floor is 
made between two joists in the cellar, and the 
space filled with grapes and fine wood shavings ; 
the ends are closed with moveable boards. 
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SECOND MONTH, 19, 1842. 









We have placed on our pages to-day, from 
an English paper, the Globe, an account of the 
treaty for the more effectual suppression of the 
slave-trade which has recently been entered 
into by the five great European powers; a 
diplomatic transaction certainly (remarks the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter,) of unusual brilliancy 
and promise. ‘That paper thus further judi- 
ciously aniznadverts upon the measure :— 


‘“‘We give credit to the high contracting par- 
ties, and more especially to the government of 
our own country, for being actuated by the 
most honourable motives ; and we can freely 
express our gratification that nations, and more | 
especially such influential nations, are at length 
directing their combined energies to the ae 


Punctuality is inseparable from industry,| mination of so atrocious a crime as the slave- 


diligence, and perseverance. J. 


HOPE. 


“The paramount duty that Heaven lays 
For its own honour on man’s suffering heart.” 
Wordsworth. 


Poets have painted thee an angel fair, 
Girded about with beauty, in whose sight 
Darkness puts on the attributes of Light, 
And Doubt half yields his sceptre. Thou dost 
; wear, 
Upon thy regal brow, a light to scare 
Back to their den the demons that beset 
Our hearts with dark suggestions, such as fret 
The spirit to impatience—and Despair 
Flies from thy radiant smile. Nor do they err 
Who deem thee sent of Heaven, a minister 
To the sick heart—a friend to smooth the way 
Of Earth’s tired pilgrims, and with words of 
cheer, 
Teach them to look from gloom and darkness 


here 
To the pure light of Heaven’s Eternal Day. 
W. H. Burleigh. 


— 
THE DEAD CHILD. 


One tiny hand amid his curls is lying 
Over the blue-veined temple—and his face, 
Pale as the water-lily, shows no trace 

Of passion or of tears. The pang of dying 
Left not its record on the beautiful clay, 
And—but the flush of life is stolen away— 

Well might we deem he slept. His ruby lip 
Weareth its freshness yet-—and see! a smile 
Lingers around his mouth, as all the while 

The spirit with the clay held fellowship ! 

And this is Death !—his eres laid aside, 
How like a guardian-angel doth he come 
To bear the Salen spirit to its home— 

The sheltering bosom of the Crucirien! Jb. 


Preserving Grapes.—At the meeting of the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society on the second 
instant, James Gowen made his annual present 
of a basket of grapes, of the Isabella, Catawba, 


trade. We are restrained, however, from fur- | 
ther commendation. The British and Foreign | 
Anti-Slavery Society, according to its funda- 
mental principle, contemplates the abolition of 
slavery and the slave-trade only by moral, 
religious, and other pacific means; while the 
new treaty, like all other instruments of the 
same class, calls into action the cannon and the | 
sword. Wecan derive no pleasure from the 
extended application of such methods; but 
must rather request the friends of abolition to 
observe that the course of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society stands out in mark- 
ed distinction from them. ‘They promote the 
use of none but moral, religious, and other 
pacitic means.”’ 

The following from the last Pennsylvania 
Freeman, appears to us werthy of serious con- 
sideration :—~ 

BEWARE OF TEXAS. 


If there be any one measure of the slave- 
holders to which the people of the north are 
more opposed than another, it is to that of ad- 
mitting ‘Texas into the Union. Hitherto every 
open attempt made to effect this object has been 
resisted with success. But there is reason to 
believe that other than fair and open means are 
now to be resorted to. The éricks of diplo- 
macy are to be tried. Look out, people of 
Pennsylvania, or a mine will be sprung upon 
you in the night, and before you are aware the 
loathsome carcass of Texas—rotten while yet 
in her youth—will be tied to you, and you will 
be united to her destiny and infamy! Do you 
doubt it? Look at a few facts. 

I. Three or four weeks since the Texan 
Congress authorized negotiations for their ad- 
mission to the Union. 2. Just about the same 
time the Alabama legislature passed resolutions 
urging the same measure. 3. Next comes the 
attempt by the friends of ‘Texas, by fraud, and 












bullying, and violence, to get J. Q. Adams, the 
principal obstacle to success, out of the way. 
The best way of doing this, they thought, was 
to break down his character oh influence. 4, 
And last, is the appointment of Waddy Thomp- 
son, of South Carolina, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Mexico. 

These movements are all part and parcel of 
one great scheme to smuggle Texas into the 
Union. If the people of the free states are not 
on the watch, the conspiracy will be success- 
ful. The voice of remonstrance should be 
heard against it from every man and woman in 
Pennsy!vania. The representatives of our 
state in Congress should be informed of the 
will of their constituents in this matter, and 
instructed to be on their guard against every 
attempt to carry this measure. Let the people 
of Pennsylvania see that this be done. 


Correction.—Joseph Decon, in the second 
obituary notice last week, should read Joseph 
Decow. 


Marriep, on Third day, the 1st instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, on Sixth street, Gronce M. Haver- 
stick, to Resecca, daughter of Henry Warrington, of 


Westfield, N. J. 





Diep, on the afternoon of the 5th instunt, Perer 
Tuomson, of this city, in the 78th year of his age. 
, on the morning of the 3d instant, Joseru Exy, 
merchant, of this city, in the 72d year of his age. 
, on the 17th ultimo, in the 68th year of her age, 
Ann Jenks, wife of Joseph R. Jenks, of this city—a 
meinber of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 

Departed this life, on the morning of the 6th ult., in 
the town of Sherman, county of Fairfield, and state of 
Connecticut, Anna Wanzer, in the 48th year of her 
age, wife of Abraham Wanzer, and daugiiter of Wil- 
liam and Charlotte Leach, all members of Oblong 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. In the removal of this 
dear friend from works to rewards, a large circle of 
relatives and friends have been deprived of a bright ex- 
ample of Christian piety. In early life,she manifested 
a sacred regard for religion, and as she grew in years, 
she also grew in the saving knowledge of the truth. 
Humbly submitting to the operations of Divine Grace, 
she was made a useful member in the church, and for 
many years served as clerk to different meetings. 
About the 33d year of her age, a gift of the gospel 
— was bestowed upon her, in which capacity she 
was duly recognised by the Society. During her pro- 
tracted illness, she bore her sufferings with Christian 
fortitude and meekness, counting all as but dross that 
she might win Christ. On taking leave of a relative 
from abroad, she requested him to tell all her friends in 
Vermont she died in full assurance and faith in the 
gospel. To her sister, she said, tell my friends I die in 
the faith, and triumph in a hope beyond the grave. 
She exhorted all to be diligent in the attendance of our 
meetings, and to strict faithfulnees in the principles of 
Friends ; and in taking leave of those who visited her, 
she remarked, it was the last time she expected to see 
them in this world, but hoped to meet in Heaven. A 
few days previous to her decease, she manifested some 
anxiety to be released, and asked her husband if he 
thought she would live more than three days. He re- 
plied not. She then signified that she was content. 
On being asked if she had any thing to leave to com- 
municate to her absent brothers and sisters, she replied 
not, but presently said, with peculiar emphasis, tell 
them to do right. On the day previous to her death, 
she became partially unable to recognise those around 
- and so continued until she quietly breathed her 
ast. 

Diep, in West Marlborough Township, Chester 
county, Pa., on the evening of the 13th instant, ANN 








Swayne, wife of Samuel Swayne, in the 73d year of 
her age. She was an elder.and member of London 
Grove Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
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